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EDITORIAL — 

STYLUS  No.  4,  the  last  issue  of  the  1960-61  College  year,  is  also  the  largest 
and — we  can't  help  feeling — the  best.  Both  editorial  staff  and  contributors  have 
gained  enormously  in  experience  since  last  October:  and,  if  you'll  pardon  a  slight 
colloquialism,  we  can't  help  thinking  that  the  results  show  STYLUS,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  certain  of  our  severest  critics,  has  been  steadily  improving  throughout  its 
as-yet-brief  life,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  develop  at  the  same  rate  during 
the  forthcoming  year. 

Which  brings  us  (rather  circuitously)  'round  to  the  main  point  of  this  editorial: 
our  plans  for  the  year  1961-62.  These  are,  as  yet,  a  bit  nebulous,  but  we  can  at 
least  state  that  we  intend  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  permanently  to  twelve, 
and  the  price  to  25c  per  issue.  For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  will  not  be  attending 
Victoria  College  next  year,  we'd  also  like  to  state  that  advance  subscriptions  will 
cost  $1.25  for  five  issues;  this  money  should  be  sent  to: 

STYLUS 
c/o  Julian  Reid,  Editor-in-Chief 
322  Plaskett  Place      Victoria,  B.C. 

Our  first  issue  should  appear  about  the  beginning  of  October;  material  for  it  will 
be  collected  during  the  summer,  and  all  those  interested  in  contributing  should 
send  their  manuscripts  to  the  above  address.  Anyone,  college  student  or  not,  is 
welcome  to  do  so:  we  need  plays,  short  stories,  poems,  essays,  translations  and 
reviews.  There  are  no  editorial  limitations  on  the  nature  of  the  material  we  pub- 
lish, except  those  dictated  by  considerations  of  quality  and  good  taste.  All  man- 
uscripts submitted  to  us  will  be  returned — if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope. 

The  second  point  we  would  like  to  deal  with  is  that  of  the  cash  prize  for  the 
best  contribution  appearing  in  our  last  issue.  This  was  won  by  John  Reid  for  his 
short  story  Snow  Dump.  We  would  like  to  congratulate  John  on  this  achievement. 

And  finally,  we  wish  to  give  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  assisted  us  in, 
bringing  STYLUS  safely  through  its  difficult  and  extremely  important  first  year. 
Firstly,  our  thanks  to  the  Victoria  College  Students'  Council,  without  whose  gen- 
erous financial  aid  the  project  would  not  have  been  possible.  Next,  we  would  like 
to  thank  the  Board  of  Judges  selected  from  the  English  Department  of  the 
College;  Margison  Brothers,  our  printers;  and  Miss  Pauline  Beattie,  our  typist.  In 
particular,  we  would  like  to  extend  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  C.L.  Lambertson,  our 
faculty  advisor,  and  Mrs.  Lambertson,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  this 
enterprise  a  success.  Last  but  not  least,  we  would  extend  special  thanks  to  every 
contributor  who  felt  it  worth  while  to  submit  his  work. 

To  all  of  these,  and  to  our  readers,  again  our  sincerest  thanks.  We  hope 
that  you  will  agree  that  this  has  been  a  rewarding  and  productive  year. 

The  Editors 


_  Robert  Foster 
Brian  Sulsbury 
Wm.  E.  McColl 


TENOR 

Tenor  was  an  unusual  name  for  a  fighting- 
cock.  The  well-known  fighters  in  the  Punjab  had 
such  fierce  names  as  Lightning,  Thunder,  Tiger, 
Razor.  Tenor  was  much  too  mild  a  name  to  des- 
cribe the  champion  that  was  destined  to  cause  a 
sensation  in  the  cocking  world  of  the  Punjab  and 
become  its  unchallenged  ruler  for  three  years.  As 
a  stag  he  had  a  sweet  melodious  voice  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  every  other  cock  in  the  vil- 
lage and  earned  him  the  nickname  "Tenor." 

Being  an  early  and  punctual  riser,  Tenor  won 
the  praise  and  gratitude  of  all  the  farmers  in  the 
village,  who  were  awakened,  every  morning,  pre- 
cisely at  three  o'clock.  A  firm,  blood-red  comb; 


sharp,  slightly  curved  beak;  well-cut  wattles;  scar- 
let, shiny  plumage;  crimson,  scimitar  sickles;  and 
the  easy,  confident  manner  in  which  he  strolled 
in  front  of  our  house  made  him  the  idol  of 
all  the  hens  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  flocked 
around  him,  flirted  with  him,  and  tried  to  charm 
him  with  all  the  seductive  antics  of  the  hen 
world.  How  often  have  I  envied  Tenor  for  the 
adoration  and  worship  that  he  received  from  his 
female  admirers.  But  Tenor  did  not  achieve  im- 
mortal fame  as  an  ardent  lover. 

The  legend  of  this  feathered  warrior  began 
on  a  damp  summer  evening  when  my  uncle,  a 
renowned  cocker  of  his  day,  spotted  Tenor  in  our 
courtyard  and  said,  "Let  me  see  that  bird."  He 
examined  Tenor's  long,  muscular  thighs,  stroked 


his  comb,  peeked  into  his  mouth,  manipulated  his 
shanks  like  a  physiotherapist,  and  tried  to  spit 
into  his  eyes.  I  stood  beside  him  watching  curi- 
ously. Pretending  to  be  quite  disinterested,  at 
last  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  may  try  him 
out  for  a  fight  or  two;  how  much  do  you  want 
for  the  chick?" 

"He  is  not  for  sale,"  I  replied. 

After  arguing  for  two  hours  in  vain,  uncle 
gave  up  his  hope  of  buying  Tenor  and  agreed, 
instead,  to  train  him  for  me. 

What  followed  in  the  next  six  months  astoun- 
ded everyone,  including  myself.  Tenor  fought  thir- 
ty battles,  winning  each  of  them  in  less  than 
three  pittings.  In  every  battle  he  showed  a  su- 
perb style.  To  watch  him  stride  across  the  pit 
with  the  grace  and  charm  of  a  matador,  to  see 
him  dancing  on  his  feet  like  a  dexterous  boxer 
in  the  ring,  and  to  see  his  beak,  spurs  and  feet 
strike  his  opponent  with  the  speed  and  preci- 
sion of  an  adroit  fencer  was,  for  a  true  sports- 
man, a  source  of  rare  pleasure. 

Tenor's  supernatural  strength  soon  gave  rise 
to  several  false  rumours  among  the  villagers. 
One  popular  story  was  that  he  represented  the 
re-incarnation  of  Arjuna — the  legendary  warrior 
of  the  Mahanbharta;  another  rumour  attributed 
his  victories  to  the  special  vitamin  pills  that  were 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  a  visiting 
American  doctor;  still  another  fantastic  tale  claim- 
ed that  Tenor  resembled  a  cock  in  physical  ap- 
pearance only — in  his  veins  he  had  the  blood  of 
a  hawk.  Although  I  was  convinced  of  the  absur- 
dity of  these  stories,  I  neither  denied  nor  con- 
firmed them,  for  I  knew  that  to  prove  or  disprove 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ignorant  villagers 
would  be  impossible. 

The  fight  that  stands  most  vividly  in  my 
memory  was  the  championship  fight  held  at  Moga. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  months,  Tenor  was 
at  his  prime,  weighing  four  pounds  and  six  oun- 
ces— two  ounces  less  than  his  usual  weight.  A 
crowd  of  three  hundred  cockers  from  all  over  the 
country  had  assembled  to  watch  the  Fight  of  the 
Century.  Betting  was  heavy;  the  odds  stood  at 
three  to  one  in  favour  of  Tenor.  The  Challenger, 
Black-hawk,  came  from  a  famous  line  of  fight- 
ing-cocks and  had  to  his  credit  a  record  of  thirty- 
five  straight  wins. 

After  taking  Tenor  for  a  short  walk,  my 
uncle  and  I  said  our  usual  prayers  and  departed 
from  the  little  farm  house  where  we  had  stayed 
for  the  night  in  order  to  avoid  newspaper  repor- 
ters and  photographers  who  are  always  a  nuisance 
at  the  championship  matches.  On  our  way  to  the 
arena,  uncle  told  me  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
things  about  cock-fighting.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  cock-fighting  had  been  an  extremely 
popular  sport  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Even 
in  England,  it  was  a  popular  sport  for  six  hundred 
years — from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Western  style  of  cock- 
fighting,  however,  is  quite  different  from  the 
Indian  style.  Cocks  in  the  West  are  shorn  of  their 


natural  spurs,  their  toe  nails  are  clipped,  their 
combs  and  wattles  are  dubbed,  their  wings  and 
feathers  are  cut  to  a  bare  minimum.  Sharp  metal- 
lic spurs,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  three 
inches,  are  then  tied  to  their  shanks.  Trimmed 
of  their  natural  beauty  and  armed  with  these 
deadly  weapons,  the  poor  birds  are  thrown  into 
the  pit,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time,  where 
they  slaughter  and  butcher  on  another.  Naturally 
ly,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  cock-fighting  in 
most  of  the  Western  countries  had  been  prohib- 
ited by  law. 

In  India,  of  course,  dubbing,  trimming,  or 
clipping  was  strictly  forbidden  and  the  birds  were 
fought  in  full  feather.  No  drinking,  smoking  clap- 
ping, or  whistling  was  allowed  during  the  fight. 
The  birds  were  fought  in  all  fairness,  one  against 
the  other  and  the  entire  game  was  conducted  with 
utter  impartiality  to  provide  the  utmost  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  spectators.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  prevent  cruelty  to  the  partici- 
pants. 

Whereas  victory  in  the  Western  style  of  cock- 
fighting,  according  to  uncle,  was  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  death  or  permanent  injury  to 
one  or  both  of  the  participants,  only  rarely  was 
a  cock  killed  or  permanently  injured  in  an  Indian 
pit.  On  the  whole,  the  Indian  spectators  looked 
upon  the  game  as  a  noble  struggle  between  two 
valiant  fighters  who  demonstrated  their  courage 
and  skill  in  the  art  and  science  of  fighting  from 
which  the  spectators  learned  many  usefuK  lessons 
— lessons  in  courage,  in  endurance,  and  in  sports- 
manship. 

As  we  approached  the  arena,  uncle  gave 
me  this  final  word  of  advice: 

"Although  victory  is  reserved  for  the  cock 
who  proves  himself  a  more  powerful  and  more 
elegant  master  of  the  game  than  his  opponent, 
remember  always  to  treat  a  fighting-cock  with 
honour  and  respect." 

At  this  point  we  entered  through  the  gate 
and  the  awaiting  crowd  gave  us  an  uproarious 
welcome. 

About  five  minutes  later  the  referee  rang  the 
bell  and  announced  the  names,  ages  and  weights 
of  the  birds  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  owners^ 
Then  he  mentioned  some  of  the  important  rules 
of  the  game. 

As  I  stood  in  that  pit  holding  Tenor  under 
my  left  arm,  surveying  the  crowd,  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  fear  and  humility  quivered  through  my 
spine,  because  in  that  crowd  I  recognized  most 
of  the  eminent  cockers  of  the  country  who  had 
come  to  watch  this  fight.  Every  muscle  in  my 
body  ached  with  tension;  every  nerve,  every  cell, 
every  tissue  had  been  strained  and  laid  bare.  Once 
again  I  implored  the  gods  to  grant  but  this  final 
victory  to  me  and  my  Tenor. 

Suddenly,  the  referee  shouted  "Bill!".  I  held 
Tenor  in  my  trembling  hands;  with  slow,  halting 
steps  I  moved  to  the  centre  of  the  pit  and  brought 
him  beak-to-beak  with  his  adversary  three-times 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  When  bill- 


ing  was  over,  I  must  admit,  Black-hawk  obviously 
appeared  more  eager  and  impatient  to  fight  than 
Tenor.  The  referee  asked  us  to  step  back.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  the  designated  positions  and  kneel- 
ed down,  he  shouted  "Pit!".  Gently,  very  gently, 
I  placed  my  jewel  on  the  ground,  lightly  removed 
my  hands  from  his  sides  and  stepped  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  pit. 

The  two  birds  spread  their  brilliant  lustrous 
hackles  like  the  hoods  of  cobra  snakes,  gracefully 
they  marched  towards  each  other  in  slow  motion. 
Six  hundred  eyes,  in  hushed  silence,  followed 
them  to  the  centre  of  the  pit.  The  two  giants 
ceremoniously  touched  their  beaks,  stepped  back, 
raised  their  heads,  and  simultaneously  buckled, 
or  leaped  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  into 
the  air  where  they  met  like  two  medieval  wing- 
ed knights.  Together  they  sank  to  earth;  together 
their  feet  touched  the  ground;  together  they  step- 
ped back  from  the  centre  of  the  arena.  Once 
again  they  danced  towards  the  centre  on  their 
nimble  feet  and  touched  beaks.  Black-hawk  step- 
ped back .  about  eighteen  inches  and,  to  every- 
one's amazement,  like  a  tiger  he  sprang  upon 
Tenor,  who  had  not  moved  an  inch  from  his 
position.  It  was  the  meanest,  the  most  vicious 
attack  that  anyone  had  ever  seen  in  a  champion- 
ship fight,  but  the  referee  did  not  ask  us  to 
handle  the  birds.  Fortunately,  however,  Tenor 
was  rescued  by  the  bell. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  pitting  Tenor  had  been 
badly  injured.  Rich,  red  blood  trickled  from  his 
beak  and  oozed  from  his  comb.  Obviously,  he  had 
suffered  several  muscle  injuries,  I  wiped  the  clot- 
ting blood  from  his  left  eye,  which  was  almost 
closed,  and  let  him  loose  for  the  second  pitting — 
hoping  for  better  luck  in  this  round.  But  Tenor 
seemed  no  match  for  the  crafty  Black-hawk  who 
used  the  same  mean  trick  that  he  had  used  in 
the  first  pitting.  I  trembled  in  agony  as  I  watched 
Tenor  being  torn  to  pieces  until  I  could  endure 
it  no  more  and  turned  my  head  aside. 

The  betting  odds,  three  to  one  in  favour  of 
Tenor  when  the  fight  began,  now  stood  at  nine  to 
one  against  him.  The  champion  of  champions  that 
had,  only  a  month  earlier,  knocked  out  a  cock  in 
the  first  pitting,  now  stumbled  and  fumbled  de- 
liriously while  his  assailant,  Black-hawk,  shredded 
him  to  pieces. 

I  was  frightened  and  puzzled.  Had  there  been 
something  wrong  with  Tenor's  conditioning?  Had 
he  been  poisoned?  Although  he  himself  was  a 
single-stroke,  he  had  fought  and  defeated  many 
shufflers  like  Black-hawk;  why  couldn't  he  fight 
Black-hawk?  One  horrible  thought  that  flashed 
across  my  mind  was  that  Tenor  had  received  a 
brain  injury,  but  I  dismissed  it  as  being  highly 
improbable  since  Black-hawk,  a  good  pecker  and 
an  excellent  cutter,  was  a  harmless  hitter. 

Although  I  knew  that  it  would  be  futile,  I 
swallowed  my  pain  and  decided  to  pit  Tenor  for 
the  third  time.  He  could  hardly  keep  his  balance.( 
Twice  he  fell  on  his  side  but  somehow  managed 
to  get  up.  A  few  seconds  later  he  crumbled  to 


the  ground  again.  It  was  piteous  sight.  My  uncle 
and  his  friends  begged  me  to  ask  the  referee  for 
a  count  which  would  mean  a  rest  of  thirty  se- 
conds if  Tenor  was  unable  to  return  to  his  feet 
before  the  count  of  ten.  The  idea  of  a  count,  how- 
ever, had  never  even  occurred  to  me.  Asking  for 
a  count  would  be  asking  for  rest.  How  could  I 
humiliate  myself  and  my  pet?  Not  to  ask  for  a 
count  would  certainly  mean  defeat  or  even  death. 
As  I  struggled  to  make  a  choice  between  these 
two  alternatives,  Black-hawk  tore  the  flesh  from 
Tenor's  body  with  his  beak  and  claws  that  seem- 
ed to  be  made  of  steel. 

"Count,"  cried  my  uncle;  "Count,"  shouted  the 
people  who  had  placed  their  bets  on  Tenor. 

Even  the  referee  walked  toward  me  and  plac- 
ed his  ear  next  to  my  mouth  hoping  to  hear  the 
magic  word.  My  hopes  had  been  shattered;  my 
broken  heart  throbbed  with  pain.  Mutilated  and 
smeared  with  blood,  Tenor  lay  ten  feet  away  from 
me.  Perhaps  I  could  still  save  him  if  I  could  only 
say,  "Count".  But  the  word  stuck  in  my  throat 
like  a  piece  of  dry  sponge.  At  last  I  managed  to 
mumble,  "  'nt". 

The  referee  ran  back  to  the  centre  of  the  pit, 
asked  the  jubilant  owner  of  Black-hawk  to  hold 
his  bird  and  began  to  count  at  one  second  inter- 
vals, "One!....two!....three!...."  The  count  had  bare- 
ly reached  seven  when  Tenor  arose  as  if  from  a 
deep  slumber,  fluttered  his  wings  and  placed  his 
feet  together,  like  a  soldier  about  to  salute,  and 
in  a  sweet  melodious  voice  crowed  as  if  it  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  audience  roar- 
ed with  laughter,  for  whoever  heard  of  a  fighting- 
cock  crowing  in  the  pit?  A  parallel  case  would 
be  a  badly  injured  heavyweight  boxer  rising  from 
a  knock-down  and  bursting  into  a  number  from 
La  Traviata. 

Only  I  knew  that  Tenor  was  not  singing  with 
joy.  He  was  angry.  During  the  next  thirty  seconds 
I  held  him  gently  in  my  hands,  petted  him,  caress- 
ed him,  tried  to  placate  him  for  the  wrong  I  had 
done,  but  it  was  to  no  avail.  I  knew  that  my  pet 
had  been  insulted  by  the  count;  I  loved  him  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  but  how  could  I 
convince  him  that  I  asked  for  a  count  only  to  save 
his  life? 

The  bell  rang  for  the  fourth  pitting.  While  the 
faint  echo  of  the  bell  was  still  lingering  in  the  air, 
Tenor  began  to  devour  Black-hawk  with  such  fer- 
ocity that  everyone  in  the  audience  stood  with  his 
mouth  open.  Never  before  had  I  seen  Tenor  in 
such  a  furious  rage.  In  less  than  forty  seconds,  a 
limp  bundle  of  flesh  feathers  and  bones  had  turned 
into  a  biting,  cutting  and  plucking  terror.  Shiny 
black  feathers  flew  all  over  the  pit  and  beyond. 
Black-hawk  lay  shivering  on  his  back  like  a  boxer 
knocked  out,  his  feet  trembling  in  the  air  and  his 
mutilated  face  ,limp  and  lifeless,  resting  on  the 
ground.  The  Fight  of  the  Century  was  over.  The 
great  Tenor,  who  never  touched  a  downed  cock, 
proudly  stood  at  a  distance — disdainfully  watch- 
ing his  vanquished  challenger. 

— by  Darsham  Johal 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  A  DREAM 

Pale  under  moonlight, 

wet  after  rain, 
she  combs  her  hair  with  a  dream 

and  watches  the  sky-way. 

The  tumble  down  stars 

on  the  black  grass  wailing, 
I  have  heard  them  whying 

through  the  fog  at  skyfall 
and  seen  them  walking 

under  the  Oak  and  the  Yew. 

Lost  beyond  wandering 

in  a  silence  beyond  words 

we  long  for  a  two  star  harbour 

and  a  white  star  home. 
Dual  shadows  of  change 

perplex  our  far  fled  dreams 

with  tears  we  dare  not  cry. 
High  harvest,  water  and  wind, 

the  Autumn  Pillars  of  Dusk 

hold  those  who  dream  but  cannot  do 

from  Savitar  to  Cosmos 

in  the  corners  of  the  sky. 
We  are 

a  swinging  lantern  in  the  dark 
that  should  be  forgotten  at  dawn 
a  voice  not  crying  in  shadow 
a  night  watchman  dreaming  alone. 

We  are  not 

and  we  were  not 

and  we  never  shall  be  here. 

—  Robert  Foster 

FROM  "PHYLUM  CHORDATA" 
CLEFT  PALATABLES 

They  met  at  the  BAR  on  Wednesday  NIGHT: 
He  was  BLACK  and  she  was  WHITE. 
Their  meeting,  at  first  was  friendly  and  bright — 
So  they  played  with  each  other  for  the  REST 

of  the  night. 
She  was  plain,  but  NATURALLY  sweet, 
He,  (I'm  afraid)  was  a  bit  "off  the  beat", 
But  still  he  coaxing,  half-sad  tone, 
Coupled  with  her  compromising  drone, 
Lead  the  way  to  a  lovely  romance — 
But  one  that  caught  them  both  in  a  TRANCE. 
The  more  he  gave  her  his  virile  charm, 
The  more  she  recoiled  in  mute  alarm: 
The  louder  he  roared,  the  firmer  she  grew, 
Till  their  passionate  banging,  at  last  was 
through 

I  blame  you  not  if  you  wish  to  weep, 
For  the  story  is  sad,  and  the  pathos  deep, 
And  though  there's  attraction  for  opposite  hue, 
You'll  be  happy  to  know  IT  CAN'T  HAPPEN  TO 
YOU. 

This  counterpoint  of  moral  truth,  is  very  right, 

you  see: 

For  He  was  a  B-flat  piano  note:  and  She  was 
Middle  C. 

—  Brian  Little. 


THE  GOBLIN  MARKET;  A  Sequel. 

Old  men  sleeping, 
Rain-drops  weeping, 
Christmas  comes  to  the  Sound. 
Children  calling, 
Rain-drops  falling, 
There's  "Friendship"  all  around. 
"The  days  are  slipping", 
The  money-gripping, 
Unctuous  salesman  expound. 
"Come,  buy.  Come,  buy," 
The  vultures  cry, 

And  the  voice  of  Christ  is  drowned. 

Hypocrisies,  hypocrisies, 

The  honest  man  perceives, 

"The  return  to  Christ  costs  too  much.", 

And  neon  shone  around. 

—  Wm.  E.  McColl 

THE  ISLAND 

The  pale  grey  ocean  smashed  its  shoulders 

against  black  stone 
Castles  carved  through  centuries,  from  the 

shores  of  a  lone, 
Grass-covered  island.  Each  wave  caught  a  glint 
Of  pale  silver  sun;  as  the  water  broke  on  the 

flint, 

A  tower  of  liquid  diamonds  rose,  a  short-lived 

crest  of  lace, 
Then  collapsed  and  splashed,  stirring  a  tide  pool's 

rippled  face. 

Clinging  to  each  black  stone  face  were  shells  of 
spiral  swirl 

Engraved  with  patterns  of  purple  specks,  lined 

with  tinted  pearl, 
And  brown-flecked  shield  limpets,  strange  coats- 

of-mail  with  pink, 
Grooved  shell-plates,  hiding  in  rock-crevices 

which  sink 

To  blackness.  The  creatures  clung,  defying  the 

restless  waves 
That  had  carved,  year  upon  year,  the  castles  and 

the  caves, 

And  now  crashed  against  rough  stone  towers,  and 

steps  of  brick-like  rock, 
A  rugged  staircase  climbing  to  grass-slopes  where 

on  slender  stalk 
Of  pale,  dim  gold,  each  lacy  grass-head  bowed. 

The  wind  swished  through  dark 
Green  broom  shrubs,  where  gold  blossoms 

clung  in  stark 
Defiance  of  the  stinging  salt  spray.  In  the  violet 

shadows  and  fresh  breeze 
Of  a  cove  that  cradled  a  narrow  beach,  stood  a 

cluster  of  shrub  trees 
Shivering  together;  yet  their  lace-edged  foliage 

shone 

As  if  varnished.  These  rugged  oaks  had  been  cast 
upon 

Desolate  ground;  yet  now  they  stood,  their  spindly 

trunks  in  fine  sand 
Of  pearl  grey,  for  a  time  triumphant  over  the 

wind-blown  land. 

—  Anne  Hassen. 


TRANSLATIONS 


By  WANG  WEI  (699-750) 

&  3. 

"SOUVENIR" 

Red  beans  grow  in  southern  countries. 
Spring  comes  and  the  branches  sprout. 
Pluck  as  many  as  you  are  able. 
These  beads  let  us  remember  our  love. 

—  translated  from  the  Chinese 
by  Dr.  Yi-T'ung  Wang 
and  Diane  Whitehead 


(Translator's  Note) 

Chueh-Chu,  or  Broken-lined  poetry,  is  the  most 
difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  write.  It  is  composed 
of  four  lines,  each  independent  grammatically  and 
rhetorically.  The  most  dominant  feature  in  them 
is  their  symbolism,  and  it  is  often  difficult  for 
an  Occidental  reader  to  understand  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  poems  that  the  Chinese  number  among 
their  best.  There  are  either  five  or  seven  char- 
acters to  each  line  and  the  poem  is  not  well  writ- 
ten if  even  one  character  can  be  removed  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE 

In  the  right-hand  column,  the  top  two  char- 
acters are  the  title.  The  two  immediately  below 
these  are  the  author's  name.  The  poem  reads 
from  the  top  to  bottom  of  the  centre  column  and 
then  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand 
column.  Each  group  of  five  charaeters  is  a  line. 

We  felt  it  would  be  of  interest  to  show  the 
basic  steps  in  the  tranlation  of  an  ideographic 
language  such  as  Chinese.  From  the  literal  trans- 
lation below  it  is  apparent  that  this  alone  is  not 
adequate.  The  paraphrase  on  the  left  is  an  at- 
tempt to  render  both  the  meaning  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  original. 

—  literal  translation 
MUTUAL  THINK 

*red  beans  grow  southern  countries 
spring  comes  sprout  several  branches 
wish  you  many  pluck  collect 
this  thing  most  thoughtful 

*These  tropical  beans  were  used  as  jewellery  and 
exchanged  by  parted  lovers. 


By  SHEN  YO  (441-513' 

The  swallow  as  it  flies  leaves  no  shadow 
The  wild  goose  is  heralded  by  sound. 


"A  RED  COCKATOO"  By  PO  CHU-I  (772-846) 

They  sent  as  a  present  from  Annan  a  red  cockatoo 
Coloured  like  a  peach  blossom  and  speaking  like 
a  man 

And  they  did  to  it  what  is  always  done  to  the 

learned  and  arrogant 
They  took  a  cage  with  strong  bars  and  shut  it 

up  inside 

—  translated  from  the  Chinese 
hy  Dr.  Yi-T'ung  Wang 
and  Diane  Whitehead 


"BALLAD  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  LIFE" 

by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  (1874—1929) 

And  children  grow  with  deep  eyes, 
That  know  nothing,  grow  and  die, 
And  all  men  go  their  ways. 

And  from  the  bitter,  sweet  fruits  come 

And  fall  like  dead  birds  downward  in  the  night 

And  lie  there  a  few  days  and  rot. 

And  constantly  the  wind  blows,  and  constantly 
We  grow  aware  and  speak  with  many  words 
And  feel  joy  and  the  weariness  of  limbs. 

And  roads  run  through  the  grass,  and  places 
Are  here  and  there,  with  torches,  trees,  and  pools, 
And  threatening  things  and  deadly,  withered 
things  .  .  . 

For  what  are  all  these  formed?  and  resemble 
One  another  never?  and  are  innumerably  many? 
Why  do  they  vary — Laughing,  weeping,  paling? 

What  use  to  us  is  all  this  and  these  games, 
That  we  are  great  yet  and  eternally  alone 
And  wandering,  never  seeking  any  goals. 

What  use,  to  have  seen  so  many  things  the  same? 
Yet  he  says  much  who  "evening"  says, 
A  word,  from  which  deep  meaning  runs,  and 
sorrow 

Like  heavy  honey  from  the  hollow  comb. 

—  translated  from  the  German 
by  Patricia  Clark 


CATULLUS  No.  51 

by  G.  Valerius  Catullus  (84—54  B.C.) 

Great  as  the  gods  themselves,  it  sems  to  me — 
greater,  indeed,  I  sometimes  think,  is  he 

who  sits  forever  at  your  sandalled  feet 
and  sees  and  hears  you  laughing  pleasantly. 

Your  laughter,  Lesbia,  is  my  delight — 

it  rescues  my  so-wretched  soul  from  night — 

and  every  time  I  feel  your  presence  near 
I  cannot  speak  for  no  words  seem  right. 

My  tongue  is  numb;  my  lips  are  all  afire; 
my  ears  ring  with  the  music  of  that  choir 

that  is  your  voice;  and  my  twin  star-lit  eyes 
are  shaded  by  the  dark  of  my  desire. 

— translated  from  the  Latin 
by  Julian  Beid 


"THE  SONG  OF  THE  HORSEMAN" 

by  Fredrico  Garcia  Lorca,  (1899 — 1936) 

Cordoba, 

Alone  in  the  distance. 

Black  steed,  big  moon  — 
In  my  saddlebags  are  olives — 
Although  I  know  so  well  the  highroad, 
I  never  shall  get  to  Cordoba. 

On  the  plains,  on  the  breezes — 
Black  steed,  blood  moon — 
Death  lies  in  wait  for  me 
Before  I  arrive  at  Cordoba. 

Oh,  what  a  length  is  this  highroad! 
Oh,  my  brave  steed  beneath  me! 
Oh,  how  death  is  staring  at  me, 
Staring  from  the  towers  of  Cordoba! 

Cordoba, 

Alone  in  the  distance. 

— translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Leslie  Milin 

"THE  ROAD" 

by  Boris  Pasternak  (1890—  ) 

Through  embankment  and  deep  ravine 
onto  the  straight  beyond  the  turn 
snakes  the  ribbon  road 
ever  onward. 

Unaffected  by  rain  or  dust 

the  stones  paving  the  twisting  path 

chase  the  fields  away 

vanishing  in  the  distance. 

Over  a  dike  they  ran 

not  glancing  aside 

at  the  brood  of  ducks  swimming 

in  circles  on  the  pond. 

Up  hill,  down  dale, 

the  high-road  flees  ever  on 

imitating  only  life  itself 

forging  through  time  across  the  world — 

Past  a  thousand  mirages, 

situations  and  seasons, 

across  barricade  and  bridge 

carrying  itself  toward  the  goal; 

Aiming — away  and  home — 

to  experience  all  and  disregard  all 

as  though  everything  occured 

in  the  broken  distance 
on  a  parallel,  running  road. 

— translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Robert  Foster 


THE  PYRAMID 

It  is  night  in  the  Small  Country.  The  moon 
illuminates  the  Pyramid,  which  is  very  large  and, 
on  close  examination,  one  can  see  it  is  constructed 
of  thousands  of  sugar  cubes.  It  shines  with  an  in- 
candescent, blue  lustre.  A  boy  and  girl  stand  be- 
fore the  Pyramid,  looking  up  at  its  peak,  which 
is  so  tall  that  it  seems  to  disappear  into  the  sky. 

GIRL:  It  always  makes  me  feel  so  small. 

BOY:  Well,  of  course,  silly,  its  supposed  to.  It's  a 

great  monument  to  a  great  man,  and  we  must 

never  forget  it. 
GIRL:  Did  you  know  him? 

BOY:  Of  course  not — he  lived  years  before  my 
time. 

GIRL:  Is  it  really  true  that  he  is  buried  beneath 

the  pyramid? 
BOY:  Of  course  it  is. 

GIRL:  But  why  was  he  so  great?  What  did  he  do? 
BOY:  I'm  not  sure.lt  says  in  the  Book  that  he  was 

a  great  man. 
GIRL:  — Oh,  it's  all  over  my  head.  Come  on,  now. 

I've  got  to  get  home. 
BOY:  All  right,  I'll  take  you  home. 

EXIT 

Enter  a  Figure  in  Black  to  stand  in  front  of 
Pyramid. 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  Of  course  they  did  not  know 
him — they  were  not  of  his  time.  Perhaps  the 
boy  has  read  the  Book;  but  still  he  will  never 
really  know.  For  there  is  so  much  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  living  which  can  never  be  brought 
back  again — .  Yes,  he  is  buried  here — .  Once, 
I  knew  him  well — a  man  who  had  done  things, 
though  very  young.  And  so  the  others  group- 
ed around  him,  to  worship  him,  to  try  to  des- 
troy him — for  this  is  their  way. 

But  he  accepted  them,  and  smiled.  And 
once  I  heard  him  say,  "I  can  no  longer  feel 
disgust — only  pity".  And  because  he  under- 
stood and  loved  too  much,  they  destroyed  him. 
And  when  he  was  safely  dead,  then  they  hon- 
oured him  by  building  the  Pyramid  over  his 
grave. 

EXIT 

It  is  now  day.  A  group  of  children  on  the  way 

to  school  pass  by  the  Pyyramid. 

FIRST  CHILD:  Oh,  how  I  love  to  skip  by  the 

Pramid! 

SECOND  CHILD:  The  sun  is  shining!  It  always 

shines! 

THIRD  CHILD:  The  sun  always  shines  in  the 

Small  Country. 
FIRST  CHILD:  How  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in 

the  Small  Country. 
FOURTH  CHILD:  I  am  always  happy! 
SECOND  CHILD:  I  am  happy,  too! 


CHORUS:  We  are  innocent!  We  are  all  innocent! 

The  Pyramid  has  cleansed  us  of  our  sins! 

EXEUNT 

Enter  a  young  pilgrim,  thin,  bent  and  ex- 
tremely ragged.  He  watches  the  children  as  they 
skip  away. 

PILGRIM:  How  happy  they  are.  But  not  for  long. 
It  never  lasts  for  long.  They'll  have  a  few 
more  years.  Then — for  most  of  them — another 
man  will  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  even 
though  the  telling  ends  in  time,  it  never  enda 
in  fact.  They  will  join  the  whole  race  of  people 
who  only  hear  what  they  are  told  to  do.  They 
answer — but  they  wait  to  answer.  Sometim- 
es minutes,  sometimes  hours — but  they  wait. 
That's  the  important  thing.  — For  you  just 
can't  tell  that  leering  man  in  the  blue  suit 
with  the  blue  face  to  match  that  he's  a  son 
of  a  bitch  and  you  really  don't  give  a  damn. 
So  you  wait  until  the  magic  bell  has  rung — 
the  bell  that  confirms  your  humanity  until 
the  impersonal  morning  takes  it  from  you 
again.  All  the  men  look  the  same  in  the  mor- 
ning as  they  are  filing  in.  And,  at  the  gate, 
it's  a  reflex.  Card  in  slot,  cigarette  under  heel. 

But  when  the  bell  rings  at  night — its  a 
happy  thing,  because  then  you  can  carry  away 
the  hurts  in  your  little  lunch  pail — sometimes 
with  your  initials  on  it — and  go  home  and 
beat  someone  up  (if  your  lucky)  and  feel  good 
again  until  morning. 

Figure  in  black  enter.  The  Pilgrim  turns  to 
speak  to  him. 

PILGRIM:  (pointing  down  at  the  base  of  the 
Pyramid):  I  don't  know  who  he  was.  I  want 
to  know. 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  He  was  destroyed  because 
he  wanted  to  be  destroyed. 

PILGRIM:  He  wanted  to  be  destroyed? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  Yes,  he  wanted  them  to  be 
right  about  him.  You  see,  they  must  always 
be  right.  You'll  realize  that  some  day.  If  you 
don't,  just  say  "You're  right"  and  smile;  you'll 
be  hammered  into  the  wall  anyway.  You  must 
learn  to  say,  "You're  right,"  and  all  will  be 
well.  Then  they  can  crucify  you  with  justice 
and  no  atrocities.  All  in  the  best  of  taste. 

PILGRIM:  Were  they  right  about  him? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  Yes;  he  was  dangerous.  He 
felt  too  much.  He  was  weak. 

PILGRIM:  He  wias  weak? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  And  he  didn't  fit!  You  un- 
der stand—.  He  saw  a  form  emerging  from 
a  black  background.  It  was  night  and  very 
cold  and  only  a  few  stars  were  shining  in 
the  sky.  And  it  was  silent.  As  he  stood  there 
very  cold  indeed,  he  could  see  the  shape  ma- 
terializing and  he  knew  that  truth  could  be 
acquired. 

PILGRIM:  Did  he  find  it? 


FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  Why,  no.  They  came  and 
took  him  away  to  the  small  yellow  box,  and 
then  they  turned  on  the  heat  and  extinguish- 
ed the  stars. 

PILGRIM:  Then  what  did  he  do? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  He  always  maintained  that 
one  should  reverse  one's  defeats  in  life,  and 
he  tried  to  do  so.  He  fled  to  a  place  where 
he  thought  he  might  find  the  form  again. 

PILGRIM:  And  did  he  succeed? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  He  found  only  the  window- 
less  horror  of  years  before.  Cold  memories 
were  stacked  in  the  sawdust-flavoured  air. 
He  ran  out  in  the  dark  night  and  the  driving 
rain  and  tried  to  be  clean  again. 

PILGRIM:  But  did  he  succeed  in  reversing  his 
defeat? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  Why,  I  am  surprised  that 
you  ask.  Surely  you  know  it  is  not  really 
possible — it  only  appears  so.  Where  the  or- 
ganism dies  but  once — he  died  a  thousand 
times.  It  had  to  be  that  way;  they  knew  he 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  had  the  wrong  val- 
ues, you  see,  and,  moreover — no  plan!  He 
hated  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  the 
group  had  planned  each  step.  The  yellow  box 
had  been  built  and  now  they  must  put  him 
in  it. 

PILGRIM:  Had  he  no  defense?  Could  he  do  no- 
thing? 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  He  didn't  wish  to.  They 
placed  him  in  the  box  and  buried  him  while 
the  choir  sang  the  anthem,  "Symmetry  For- 
ever". 

A  choir  in  the  background  sings  "Symmetry 
Forever". 

CURTAIN 

SCENE  II 

A  meeting  of  the  counsellors  and  wise  men 
of  the  Small  Country.  The  council  room  is  large 
and  contains  a  long,  narrow  table,  about  which 
the  twelve  counsellors  are  seated.  They  are  very 
old,  save  one,  a  young  man  who  sits  at  the  far 
end.  The  elder  Teiresias  speaks. 

TEIRESIAS:  I  have  grave  news,  fellow  counsel- 
lors. It  grieves  me  to  announce  that  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  have  fallen  to  fighting 
and  will  probably  continue  the  process  of  des- 
troying each  other  for  a  long  time.  Fortun- 
ately, we  are  not  to  be  involved  in  this  cat- 
aclysm, but  nonetheless  we  must  be  prepared 
to  suffer.  As  a  consequence  of  widespread, 
hostilities  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  have 
been  disrupted  and  certain  commodities  will 
be  in  short  supply.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  our  good  people  will  react  with  their 
typical  good  humour  and  fortitude  and  will, 
eventually,  weather  the  storm. 

SECOND  COUNSELLOR:  Dear,  dear  Teiresias! 
This  is  tragic  news,  The  other  countries  seem 
quite  incapable  of  solving  their  problems  with- 


out resorting  to  violence.  How  fortunate  that 
we  have  passed  that  stage. 

THIRD  COUNSELLOR:  They  are  evil! 

FOURTH  COUNSELLOR:  All  men  are  evil! 

CHORUS:  They  are  evil! 

All  men  are  evil! 

THIRD  COUNSELLOR:  Tell  me,  honoured  Teir- 
esias, you  speak  about  a—ah— shortage  that 
will  come  to  pass.  Could  you— ah— expand  upon 
this? 

TEIRESIAS:  Of  course,  my  friend.  I  regret  to 
say  that  our  supplies  of  sugar  will  soon  be 
exhausted. 

SIXTH  COUNSELLOR:  (imploringly)  Sugar? 

SEVENTH  COUNSELLOR:  Not  sugar? 

TEIRESIAS:  (with  finality)  Sugar. 

CHORUS:  How  sad!  How  sad! 

TEIRESIAS:  (brightening)  However,  I  am  sure, 
my  dear  friends,  that  our  good  sense,  our  good 
spirits  will  not  fail  us,  and  I  am  certain  we 
shall  survive  the  storm.  Now,  I  propose  that 
we  bring  this  meeting  to  a  close  in  as  much 
as—. 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  (gesticulating)  Please,  sir, 
please — may  I  have  a  word? 

TEIRESIAS:  (distracted  and  frowning)  Eh?  what 
— a  word?  Oh,  yes,  well  yes — 1  expect  so. 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  Well,  sir,  if  I  understand 
you  properly,  we  can  shortly  expect  a  severe 
sugar  shortage. 

TEIRESIAS:  (brusquesly)  Quite  right,  boy.  That's 
what  I  said. 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  Well,  sir,  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  overlooking  a  very  important  ;act. 
The  Pyramid  is  constructed  of  sugar  cubes. 

TEIRESIAS:  (exploding)  Blasphemous!  Young 
man,  we  shall  never  cease  to  honour  the 
Pyramid!  Never!  I  would  drink  unsweetened 
tea  for  an  eternity  before  I  would  lay  one 
finger  upon  the  Pyramid.  Its  a  national  shrine! 

CHORUS:  The  Pyramid  is  a  national  shrine; 
The  Pyramid  is  a  sacred  shrine. 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  Exactly!  Exactly  what 
I  mean,  sir!  I  wouldn't  dream  of  suggesting 
that  we  harm  the  Pyramid;  rather,  I  feel  we 
should  take  steps  to  protect  its  sanctity  from 
those  among  us  who  might  prove— er— ah — 
might  prove— weak. 

SIXTH  COUNSELLOR:  Who's  he  calling  weak? 

EIGHTH  COUNSELLOR:  But  who  would  deface 
the  Pyramid?  Ridiculous!  No  one  would  do  it! 

ELEVENTH  COUNSELLOR:  There  has  never  been 
a  case  of  theft  in  this  country  yet! 

CHORUS:  We  are  innocent!  We  are  all  innocent! 
The  Pyramid  has  cleansed  us  of  our  sins. 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  But  it's  best  to  be  sure! 

TEIRESIAS:  (to  the  others)  Perhaps  he  has  a 
point  there. 

CHORUS:  (nodding)  Perhaps  he  has 
It  may  be  so. 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  Of  course!  I  have  only 
the  best  interests  of  my  country  at  heart.  All 
of  you  know  that.  You  know  how  I  gave  up 
a  prosperous  business  to  come  to  sit  on  the 


council.  I  only  want  to  help! 

CHORUS:  He  only  wants  to  help! 

That's  what  he  wants  to  do! 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  You  understand  me  now! 
Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
a  simple  matter  to  establish  an  armed  guard 
around  the  pyramid.  Then  order  will  be  pre- 
served. 

CHORUS:  It  will  preserve  order. 

And  order  must  be  preserved. 

SIXTH  COUNSELLOR:  But  where  shall  we  get 
armed  troops? 

SEVENTH  COUNSELLOR:  There  are  no  armed 
guards  in  our  country. 

EIGHTH  COUNSELLOR:  We  have  no  guns. 

NINTH  COUNSELLOR:  Never  have  been! 

CHORUS:  No  guard!  No  guns! 

What  shall  we  do? 

YOUNG  COUNSELLOR:  Don't  despair,  good 
friends.  I  assure  you  that  it's  a  simple  matter 
to  import  them.  Why,  with  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  at  war,  I'm  certain  that 
arms  can  be  purchased.  Have  faith  in  me, 
dear  friends;  I'll  get  the  guns.  I'll  get  the 
guards. 

CHORUS:  He'll  get  the  guns!  He'll  get  the  guards! 
The  Pyramid  is  a  sacred  shrine. 
The  Pyramid  has  cleansed  us  of  our 
sins. 

CURTAIN 

SCENE  III 

Martial  music  plays  in  the  background.  A 
group  of  smartly  uniformed  young  men  with  sub- 
machine guns  are  marching  around  the  base  of 
the  Pyramid.  The  Pyramid  and  marching  men 
fade  into  the  background  and  the  young  Pilgrim 
appears.  He  looks  at  the  Pyramid  and  the  soldiers, 
then  turns  and  speaks. 

PILGRIM:  That  this  should  come  to  be!  How 
strange  that  the  tomb  of  him  who  taught 
love  and  tolerance  should  be  patrolled  by  such 
men. 

The  figure  in  black  appears.  He  walks  to- 
ward the  young  Pilgrim  and  begins  to  speak. 
FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  This,  my  friend,  is  man's 

way. 

Suddenly  the  group  of  school  children  enters. 
As  they  skip  by  the  Pyramid,  singing,  one  of 
them  pauses  to  reach  out  to  touch  the  Pyramid. 

Shouts  of  "Sugar  Thief!"  are  heard.  One  of 
the  soldiers  steps  forward  and  shoots  the  child. 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK:  (quietly)  It  has  begun. 

The  stage  is  plunged  into  darkness,  while 
shouts  and  gunfire  fill  the  air.  When  the  light 
comes  on  again,  the  Pyramid  has  vanished,  al- 
though soldiers  still  march  around  the  now  empty 
space.  The  bodies  of  children  are  being  dragged 
off.  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Figure  in  Black  stand 
off  to  one  side.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard  enters. 


CAPTAIN:  Attention,  men!  The  Pyramid  has  been 
stolen.  You  have  failed  miserably  in  your 
duties.  There  will  be  an  inquiry,  of  course. 

FIRST  OFFICER:  Sir,  may  I  say  that  we  defend- 
ed the  Pyramid  as  well  as  we  could.  But 
there  were  too  many  of  them.  When  we  fired 
on  one  group,  another  would  skip  in  and 
make  off  with  a  handful  of  sugar  cubes.  We 
fought  bravely  and  well,  but  it  was  hopeless. 

CHORUS:  We  fought  bravely,  we  fought  well; 
It  was  useless! 

CAPTAIN:  These  claims  will  be  ascertained  at 
the  hearing.  Until  then,  gentlemen,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  your  duties  here,  however  they  were 
executed,  have  come  to  an  end  and  the  troop 
now  make  ready  for  the  march.  Good  day. 

EXIT  CAPTAIN 

FIRST  OFFICER:  All  right,  you  heard  the 
Captain,  Let's  get  ready.  There  isn't  long. 

The  men  begin  to  assemble.  At  the  side  of 
the  stage,  the  Pilgrim  turns  to  the  Figure  in 
Black. 

PILGRIM:  Their  work  is  done!  And  on  this  bleak 
and  wretched  day  the  sons  of  men  have  kil- 
led and  been  killed  in  the  name  of  the  Py- 
ramid, and  the  shrine  itself  destroyed.  There 
is  no  symbol  now  to  guide  the  way.  But  wait 
— I  have  a  wreath,  which  I  had  hoped  to 
place  before  the  Pyramid.  Now  it  will  rest 
only  on  the  ground,  but  perhaps  its  meaning 
will  be  even  more  significant. 

The  soldiers  file  off  the  stage  and  the  Pil- 
grim comes  forward  with  his  wreath.  As  he  lays 
it  on  the  ground  where  the  Pyramid  had  stood, 
one  of  the  soldiers  turns  his  machine  gun  upon 
him  and  fires.  The  Pilgrim  falls  forward.  The- 
soldier  turns  and  runs  on  to  join  his  companions. 
The  Figure  in  Black  comes  forward  to  stand  by 
the  crumpled  body. 

FIGURE  IN  BLACK: 

Their  work  is  done. 

No  Pyramid  remains  to  speak  of  man's 

nobility, 

Except  this  pilgrim's  body,  bleeding,  torn, 
And  it  will  pass  away  to  nothingness.  For 
soon 

No  marker  will  remain  but  dust, 
A  prey  to  wind  and  weather  —and  then- 
Nothing. 

—  Ted  Harvey 


SUMMER  IN  THE  OKANAGAN 


IS  YOU  REALLY  'RIZ? 


Grey-gold  rounded  hills 
Burnt  dry 

Blotched  with  green-black  trees  and  silver  sage. 

Great  slashes  in  the  hillside  open 

Like  raw  wounds 

To  the  blazing  sun. 

The  lithe  brown  snake 

Blinks  lazily,  or  flows  among  the  rocks 

The  sun's  heat  touches  all. 

—    Renee  Poisson. 


AGE  OF  MIRACLES 

A  dead  king  knelt  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain: 

His  armour  was  battered;  his  sword  was  lost — 
Behind  was  the  clangour  of  armies  fighting; 

Before  was  a  whispering  light  and  a  Cross. 
A  dead  king  knelt,  and  the  dead  behind  him 

Rose:    their  blood  purpled  the  purple  dawn; 
And  somewhere  the  living  heard  sounds  of  marching 

And  dead  men  passing,  that  no-one  saw. 

A  shadow  fell  on  a  bright-lit  city, 

And  thunder  rolled  through  an  empty  sky — 
A  blind  man  stood  on  broken  pavement 

And  screamed  defiance  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  shadow  fell,  and  the  street-lights  flickered 

Once,  then  faded,  and  darkness  came; 
A  cold  wind  blew  then,  and  twitched  the  clothing 

Of  a  corpse  that  had  died  as  it  lived:  unnamed. 

A  woman  sang  by  a  silent  river 

Whose  ripples  mirrored  her  wordless  song — 
Her  face  was  young  and  her  voice  was  joyous, 

But  her  body  was  old  and  its  beauties  gone. 
A  woman  sang,  and  the  willows  round  her 

Bent;  they  encircled  her  with  their  boughs; 
Then  a  small  breeze  came,  and  parted  their 

branches, 

But  nothing  remained  of  the  woman  now. 

A  young  girl  lay  on  a  blood-stained  pallet, 

Her  face  contorted  with  soundless  pain — 
A  man  knelt  by  her,  eyes  dark  with  sorrow, 

As  the  iron  roof  echoed  the  winter  rains. 
A  young  girl  lay,  and  the  man  beside  her 

Wept;  then  she  turned  and  opened  one  eye 
And  smiled  at  her  father  and  laughed  a  little; 

And  the  pain  was  gone  when  at  last  she  died. 

An  old  man  sat  by  an  open  window 

And  fingered  a  crucifix;  twilight  came — 
A  distant  bird  sang  a  song  of  pleasure 

While  children  laughed  in  a  distant  game. 
An  old  man  sat,  and  heard  the  laughter 

Stop,  as  the  song  was  stopped  by  night; 
The  crucifix  fell  to  the  floor  and  shattered  .  .  . 

But  already  the  stars  in  the  sky  were  bright. 


Which  side  of  the  bed  is  the  wrong  side? 
There  are  two  major  divisions  on  the  subject:  the 
Leftists  and  the  Rightists.  The  Rightists  argue 
that  the  right  is  simply  right  and  nothing  else, 
and  that  the  left  should  always  be  left  when  you 
are  getting  up  and  hence  it  can  never  be  right. 
For,  they  argue,  from  whichever  side  you  arise 
the  other  side  is  left;  and  if  the  right  side  is  left 
that  is  wrong.  So  the  right  must  be  the  right  side 
and  the  left  is  not  only  left  but  also  wrong.  The 
Leftist,  however,  argue  that  the  left  side  is  the 
side  that  the  bad  luck  has  left  and  the  right  side 
is  right  in  that  it  is  right  to  call  the  right  side 
the  wrong  side.  Or,  more  simply,  the  right  side 
is  for  getting  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed. 

Of  course,  you  have  your  extremists  on  either 
side.  Take  the  case  of  a  radical  Rightist.  His 
bed  was  under  a  window.  Every  morning  he 
would  open  the  window,  and,  clad  in  pyjamas, 
would  swing  down  through  the  window  of  the 
apartment  below  him,  smash  it,  cutting  himself 
to  pieces,  walk  through  the  apartment  with  the 
good  man  of  the  house  beating  him  over  the 
head  with  a  shoe,  go  down  and  pay  the  landlord 
for  the  broken  window,  and,  finally,  stagger  into 
his  room  bruised,  cut,  and  exhausted.  All  this 
would  be  done  to  save  himself  from  any  mishap 
which  might  occur  if  he  dared  to  get  out  of  the 
left  side  of  the  bed. 

Then  there  are  those  who  evade  the  question 
entirely.  Evadors,  they  are  called  and  are  des- 
pised by  both  Rightist  and  Leftists.  Some  resort 
to  the  low,  despicable  practice  of  cutting  a  hole 
through  the  mattress  through  which  they  may 
crawl.  Others  go  to  a  further  ridiculous  extreme 
and  have  a  spring-board  that  vaults  them  out  over 
the  end  of  the  bed! 

But  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  there  is 
a  further  problem  which  troubles  many  great 
minds.  Rightist,  Leftist,  or  Evador,  is  it  legitimate 
to  have  legs  on  your  bed?  For  if  your  bed  is 
above  the  ground  do  you  really  get  "up"  in  the 
morning,  or  do  you  get  "down"? 

After  many  years  of  debating  with  myself 
about  these  problems  (indeed  I  have  been  driven 
to,  and  committed  suicide  several  times),  I  have 
come  to  this  compromise.  One  side  of  my  bed 
has  legs;  the  other  has  not.  It  is  sufficiently  nar- 
row so  that  1  may  throw  one  leg  out  over  one 
side,  the  other  leg  out  over  the  other,  and  stand 
up.  Thus  all  possible  conditions  are  fulfilled  in 
one  easy  action. 

All  I  have  to  do  now  is  figure  out  how  to 
sleep  on  the  stupid  thing. 

—  "Jarques  Peluma" 


—Julian  Re  id 


Victoria  University  students  can  now  choose 
from  a  complete  selection  of 

VARSITY  FASHIONS 

From  the  BAYS  University  Shops, 
—  For  women — in  Sportswear,  2nd  Floor  — 
—  For  men — in  the  Men's  Shop,  Main  Floor  — 

INCOft»OftATtO  *ft  MM  l*TC 

Shop  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Friday  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.               Dial  EV  5-1311 

THE  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

We  exchange  &  sell  Pocket  Books 

Magazines  etc.  ' 

1000  Fort  Street                        Phone  EV  2-8714  ; 

FOX  THEATRE 

MARCH  16  to  22  RAT  RACE        MARCH  23  to  25  ROSE  MARIE 
Excellent  Entertainment  throughout  the  Summer 

B.C.  SOUND  &  RADIO  SERVICE 

'    Custom  Car  Radios  ^£ct£c& 
Record  Players  an^ 
Home  Radios 

;    Tape  Recorders  Sc^UACCC 

931  Fort  Street  (Opp.  Empress  Motors)  EV  3-4781 

:  May  we,  the  editors, 
Suggest  that  you 
SUBSCRIBE  to 

next  year's  five  issues 
of  "STYLUS" 
ONLY  $1.25 

(See  editorial  for  address) 

•   EVergreen  4-3552 

FLORIST 

The  closest  to  the  college 

2043  CADBORO  BAY  RD. 
VICTORIA,  B.C. 

The  Last  Word 

;  ...in  satisfactory  shopping  year  in  and 
■  year  out  is  always  EATON'S  the  "store  ' 
;  with  more".  A  typewriter,  a  T-shirt,  or  ', 
',  toothpaste — they're  all  in  your  convenient 
;  downtown  shopping  centre... 

EATON'S 

MARGISON  BROS..  VICTORIA 


